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education and the medium of instruction. The Orientalists hoped
for a "union of Hindu and European learning," while the Anglicists
looked down upon Oriental learning with contempt and would
confine education only to "European" learning. The Resolution
of the Government of India, dated March 7, 1935, laid down that
the "great object of the British Government ought to be the pro-
motion of European literature and science among the natives of
India, and that all the funds appropriated for the purpose of edu-
cation would be best employed on English education alone"
(Trevelyan, On the Education of the People oflndia, p. 13), and that
such education should be imparted "through the medium of the
English language" (ibid., p. 15).

It may be noted that in introducing Western, or European,
education in India, the authorities did not carry over the pattern of
education as it prevailed in the West. For instance, in the West,
Latin, and sometimes Greek, as well as two modern European lan-
guages other than the mother-tongue, were considered essential
for higher education. In India, however, Western education was
confined only to the English language. Latin and modern European
languages, such as French and German, were not included.

As regards the medium of instruction the "Anglicists" wished it
to be English, while the "Orientalists" wished it to be Sanskrit
for the Hindus and Arabic for the Muslims. None of these was
spoken by the people of India at large; none of them was the
"mother-tongue" of any group of people in India. The proposition
was really triangular: mother-tongues, or indigenous, Classical,
languages or alien English. Sanskrit and Arabic were the literary
languages of India as Latin was of Europe. Scholars in India con-
sidered itwfra dig. to write in their mother-tongues, even as European
scholars once did. "Newton's Principia, published in 1687," recalls
Mr. Mayhew, "was written in Latin.... In 1840 the Punjabee
scholar found for scholastic purposes the Urdu language as offen-
sive as the follower of Erasmus found medieval English" (ibid.,
p. 85), The result was that the mother-tongues were not well
developed and were not considered in 1835 competent to handle
"Western  information." Sir  Charles   Trevelyan says:   "There